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INTRODUCTION 


Does the training given to feeble-minded and retarded children 
in the public schools function sufficiently well in the community to 
justify the expense? This is a question which has been asked by 
school authorities since the beginning of the experiment to separate 
these children from the group and train them to the limit of their capa- 
city. It is not so unlike the question that is being asked the elemen- 
tary school leaders, the high school and the university leaders as to 
whether or no the quality of their output is keeping pace with their 
ever increasing costs. It is a fair question. 

It is probable that this question cannot as yet be satisfactorily 
answered in so far as the special schools are concerned. It is for 
the workers in the elementary schools, the high schools and the uni- 
versities to decide if it has been satisfactorily answered in so far as 
their special interests are concerned. The experiment of training 
feeble-minded and retarded children in the public schools is com- 
paratively recent. It has all the advantages and all the disadvantages 
of pioneer work. 

In the early'days of the work with children who could not profit 
by the instruction offered in the elementary schools, one often heard 
the remark that too much attention was being paid the defective child, 
and that too little attention was being paid the bright child. To this 
remark we insisted upon adding a last word to the effect that perhaps 
no one was paying all this attention to the feeble-minded and retard- 
ed children because they liked them better, or because they believed 
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they were worth more than the normal or bright children, but that 
parents, probation officers, social workers and teachers were paying 
attention to these feeble-minded and retarded children because they 
demanded the attention and prevented the various agencies from 
carrying the work they were organized to do. In other words, when 
these misfit children are not properly provided for, they not only 
get nothing themselves, but frequently hinder the progress of normal 
and bright children. 

The attitude of school people has changed markedly in many 
instances since the early days of the work. They no longer wait for 
us to make a plea for the privilege of training defective children, but 
demand that we segregate and train all children who have too low 
intelligence to profit by the traditional type of education. We now 
find ourselves in the embarrassing position of not having anywhere 
near the adequate facilities for training all the children for whom 
special training is demanded. 

Each community is attacking the problem of educating the chil- 
dren of various levels of intelligence who are attending its schools. 
Each community is meeting the problem according to its local needs 
and making its contribution to the problem as a whole. From the 
bits of good arising here and there and everywhere, knowledge and in- 
spiration must come which will show us where we are wrong and where 
we are right, and urge us on to farther goals. 

With your permit, I will describe our experiment in Newark 
where we are attempting to determine the essential characteristics of 
the type of education best adapted to mental defectives, not because 
the job there is finished, in fact it has just begun, nor yet because it 
is outstandingly successful, but simply because I know it better. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

In the early days of the work, it was the problem of the special 
class department to segregate the feeble-minded into special schools 
and classes and train them in such a way that, when they were later 
sent to an institution they could, in a measure, contribute to their 
own support because of their superior training. In this scheme of 
things the normal children were to be relieved from the handicap of 
their presence, and these undesirable elements prevented from propa- 
gating their kind. This problem of training the feeble-minded, so 
that they will be more useful in an institution than they otherwise 
would have been, is still with us, but a much greater problem has been 
added to the special class department. It is that of training all chil- 
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dren in a given school system who, after proper examination, prove 
to have intelligence quotients of 70 or less, in such a way and to 
such a good purpose that they will be useful to the community both 
industrially and socially. 

Our problem is to teach these retarded children to know and to 
behave, to give them knowledge necessary for them to succeed to the 
limit of their ability and social level, and to train them to social 
habits which will enable them to behave, perhaps not merely to the 
limit of their mental ability and social level but above both of these. 

These objectives of teaching the children enrolled in the special 
schools or classes the knowledge of things necessary for them to 
succeed in life, and of training them to habits of behavior that will 
make them socially acceptable, are not very different, I take it, from 
those objectives which might be named by any school in any country. 
These objectives are certainly not new. And yet to organize the spec- 
ial schools and classes for retarded pupils with an equipment and a 
curriculum which might make a realization of these objectives at least 
approximately possible has been, and still is, an uphill job. 

One of our first tasks was to determine what knowledge and 
what habits were necessary for these retarded children in order for 
them to succeed in life. The traditional type of school training had 
presumably failed to give them the knowledge and the habits suited 
to their needs, or they would never have become a problem. The 
fact that these children had been forced to attempt to learn what 


they could not learn and had been held responsible for habits of be- | 


havior to which they had not been trained, had been a contributing 
factor to the delinquency of which we have heard so much. The 
latter probably need never have occurred, had we met the problem 
earlier in a more intelligent manner. | 

In an investgation that was made in Newark a few years ago of 
the work histories of children who had been in the special schools and 
classes, we found that the children were working in the following types 
of occupations: 

1. Manufacturing and mechanical industries, where they work- 

ed as packers, assemblers, foot press operators and laborers. 

2. Domestic and personal service, where they were house ser- 
vants, bus boys, bootblacks, or barber’s helpers. 
Trade, where they were helpers in stores, or teamsters. 
Clerical, where they worked as messengers or errand boys. 
Transportation, where they worked as motor drivers, jitney 
drivers and taxi chauffeurs. 
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There appear to be numerous opportunities in industry for per- 
sons of moderate and even of comparatively low intelligence. The 
report has come to us lately that a chain of restaurants which employs 
a large number of girls will employ only those girls who have a com- 
paratively low intelligence quotient, for the reason, as reported, that 
the girls of low intelligence are happier and more contented to stay 
at the job of being waitresses longer than those girls of higher intelli- 
gence. 


In the report on work histories we found that the majority of 
young workers left their jobs voluntarily and that only a small group 
had been discharged. They resigned their jobs because they could 
not get on with the foremen or with their fellow workers, or because 
the job was too hard, or because they wanted a “vacation.” Some 
resigned to take better jobs. It was interesting to learn why some 
of the children were discharged, and among the reasons given by 
the employers we found the following: absenting themselves from 
work, incompetency, loafing, refusal to obey an order, disobeying 
rules, fighting and so on. 


To plan a curriculum which will provide means of training re- 
tarded children to become successful members of the social and in- 
dustrial world into which they must go when they leave school, with 
all that implies in this competitive age, means that we must consider 
how we may introduce such subjects and activities which will pro- 
vide a basis for the training they will need. It means that we must 
be very critical of all that we have done, of all that we are doing 
and of all that we are planning to do, in order that we may not con- 
tinue to do the things that are easy instead of doing the things that 
are right. 


The curriculum here presented for your critical consideration is 
far from perfect. Perhaps it is not even adequate. It has been de- 
termined by the limitations of the school plant itself, the abilities of 
the teachers and our own mental limitations. Better facilities for 
training feeble-minded and retarded children will be forthcoming 
when school plants are better planned, when teacher training catches 
up with our needs and when leadership can point the way with surer 
vision. Because we lack parts of all of these is no reason why effort 
should cease, in fact it seems to be all the more reason why we should 
increase our effort and hasten, if possible, this slow evolution from 
an inadequate education for feeble-minded and retarded children to 
a much more adequate one. 
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UNITS OF LEARNING 


The training in the special schools of Newark is organized under 
the following Units of Learning—to borrow a phrase from the Lab- 
oratory School connected with Chicago University: 

1. Academic Subjects. 

Activities. 
Industrial Values. 
Social Habits. 
Personal Habits. 


"?Y PB 


Tentative courses of study have been worked out and are now 
being used for the Academic Subjects and for the Activities. These 
courses of study cover the grades from kindergarten to eighth grade 
inclusive for the Activities. The course in Academic Subjects covers 
the work for the grades from one to six in its simplest phases. Very 
few children attending the special schools have the ability to progress 
beyond the fourth grade. The teaching of the Industrial Values, So- 
cial Habits and Personal Habits is planned for under a very definite 
departmental scheme which, while it is not a course of study, is a 
teaching program with aims and standards. 

The Academic Subjects taught are reading, writing, arithmetic, 
oral and written language which are correlated closely with the sub- 
jects taught as Activities. 

The Activities consist of —wood work, industrial work, sewing, 
electrical work, motor and household mechanics, and physical training. 

Under the Unit of Learning which we call Industrial Values we 
aim to teach the following: regular attendance, punctuality, ability 
to keep in harmony with school atmosphere, ability to respond to 
direction without waste of time, ability to accomplish what the teacher 
expects him to do, ability to persevere. 

Under the Unit of Learning which we call Social Habits we aim 
to teach the following: ability to confess wrongs and make amends, 
ability to tell the truth, ability to stand for fairness and be a good 
loser, ability to show respect for property and people. 

Under the Unit of Learning we call Personal Habits we aim 
to teach the following: ability to show cleanliness in habits of per- 
son, dress and speech, ability to provide himself with necessary ma- 
terials and to keep them in order; the ability to exercise self-control 
in keeping his temper, avoiding quarrels, and refraining from sulking; 
the ability to practice thrift in the use of money, paper, books and 
materials. 
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It would be quite out of place here to tell about the methods we 
use to teach any of these subjects under the various Units of Learn- 
ing. Promotions and working papers issued by the special schools 
are based on the ratings given in all of these Units, and we believe 
that the feeble-minded and retarded children attending the special 
schools learn not in spite of us, but because of us. 


CLASSES AND CENTERS 

The organization which provided for the carrying out of the in- 
struction involving the Units of Learning described is, as are all phases 
of this work, very much in the process of being worked out. It will 
not be finished in my time, nor in my successor’s time, not even per- 
haps in all time. This is as it should be. When this special work 
becomes so organized that it is pronounced “good” and further effort 
not stressed, then will it be time for a new Department of Special 
Education to be formed which will allow for progress to find its out- 
let. 

The organization as it is at present provides for the establishment 
of special classes for the young children in the elementary school 
buildings, and for special schools in various sections of the city to 
which the children over ten years of age may be sent for advanced 
work. These special schools are equipped to provide instruction in 
the Activities and are organized on the departmental plan. The 
special schools are evolving into prevocational centers, though at pre- 
sent they house some classes for young children as well as some classes 
called “trade” classes. 

Besides the special classes and the central schools, there are cen- 
ters of two classes in the elementary school buildings. These are 
so located that it is difficult to transport the children to the larger 
centers. At present the two-room centers provide training for retarded 
children of any age, although every effort is made to keep the work in 
these isolated classes as graded as possible. In these two-room centers 
one of the rooms is equipped as a manual training room, with the ad- 
dition of looms and other industrial training equipment; the second 
room is equipped as a kitchen with gas range, stationary tubs, sink 
and other necessary equipment for household science, and also with 
sewing machines and tables and chairs suitable for both sewing and 
academic work. In this way all of the Units of Learning earlier 
described may be carried on even in a small center. 

Provision has been made to open next year a group of trade 
classes in connection with one of the larger special schools. There 
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will be three classrooms for boys, one a woodworking shop, another 
an electrical and auto mechanics shop, and the third a room where 
the related academic subjects will be carried on. There will be two 
trade classrooms for girls, one a sewing room and the other an indus- 
trial room for advanced weaving. The girls will have their academic 
work and their household science in the room equipped for this pur- 
pose in connection with the prevocational group of classes. This 
is merely the beginning of the work which is planned to give advanc- 
ed training to those boys and girls who have profited by the various 
types of work given in the special schools. 


If our very gradual progress continues we shall have a special 
class, or two, in every elementary school in the city for the young chil- 
dren who are feeble-minded or retarded; we shall have special schools 
to which children trained in the special classes will be promoted when 
they become the proper age, and we shall have trade classes, or schools, 
to which children trained in the prevocational schools will be promoted 
before they are sent out into industry. This organization in limited 
fashion is now an accomplished fact. 


We could predict, with little fear that the future will prove us 
visionary, that in connection with the special department there will 
be special classes to care for the unstable children who do not fit 
into the special class system; and we could further predict and say 
that the special class department of the future will be an integral 
part of the school system, and accepted not as a necessary evil but 
as a necessary good, which will provide opportunities for the chil- 
dren who need such training and enable a school system to meet the 
needs of all children attending school. 


This probably sounds very simple and easy. There are, however, 
many hazards to meet and surmount before even as simple an organi- 
zation as the one described can be put into force. Even when this 
organization is accepted in principle as being the one to best serve 
the needs of the children attending these schools and the needs of 
the community, requests to make an exception here and an exception 
there will come in faster than one could provide for them, if one 
were disposed so to do. Some children will prefer to stay in a class 
for young children even when the transfer means a promotion. Par- 
ents will sometimes say, “I do not care whether he learns anything 
or not, let him stay where he is.” Comfort is worth more than pro- 
gress to those needing special class training, and sometimes to those 
in the other departments of the public school system. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


There are many other difficulties to be met and overcome before 
any special class organization, however small or large, can be operat- 
ed with a degree of success. These difficulties fall more or less under 
the following headings: (1) the selection of the children, (2) the 
attitude of the children selected, (3) the attitude of parents toward 
the segregation of their children in the special classes, and (4) the 
attitude of the principals and teachers and other school workers to- 
ward the special class work. 


1. The selection of the children for the special class training 
presents many problems. The ideal method of selecting children for 
the special class would probably be to have a trained psychologist 
examine ali young children of a given school system by means of 
group and individual intelligence tests, and then segregate these into 
graded special classes. 

It is doubtful if this method is followed very faithfully in many 
places. It may be attempted but upon investigation it is seldom 
found to be strictly adhered to. Usually what really happens is that 
one of two things is done, either the school or school system is 
combed for the low-grade and middle-grade imbeciles who are segre- 
gated into the special classes, or the older incorrigible children of 
doubtful mentality are selected for the special training. If the im- 
beciles are selected for the special class it will obviously be difficult 
to place in that class, when vacancies occur, any child who is above 
the imbecile grade, even if that child be feeble-minded. 

If only the incorrigible children are selected, it wiil be difficult 
to keep the class organized for feeble-minded and retarded children, 
not because the examinations will not be adequate but because the 
pressure brought to bear to relieve the other classes of incorrigible 
children, regardless of whether or no they be of low mentality, will 
be very strong. Thus the special class will consist of children of any 
age and of any mentality, which is obviously a very difficult class to 
teach successfully. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for some 
one in proper authority to decide upon a policy and for someone in 
authority to have the power and the inclination to carry it out. This 
policy will probably differ in different communities. 

2. The attitude of the children toward a transfer to a special 
class is one of the very pleasant things about the special class work. 
This attitude is a happy one under favorable conditions and often a 
happy one under unfavorable conditions. We have many instances 
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of children of low mentality who were persistent in their efforts to 
attend a special school even in opposition to their parents’ wishes. 
One boy told his father, who insisted upon coming to school and ask- 
ing us to transfer the boy to a regular school, to go home and mind 
his business, and not for five hundred dollars would he leave that 
school. 

A mother recently was so incensed because her daughter was sent 
to the special school that she kept her out of school for a long time 
and refused to enter the girl in the special school. She was finally 
haled into court and fined fifteen dollars. A week or two after the 
girl was admitted to the special school, the mother came to the school 
and asked to have her fifteen dollars returned. -She said, “I did not 
know my girl was going to like it so much.” The mother is now 
having trouble with her husband because he refuses to pay two hun- 
dred dollars a year to keep the child in the special school as the 
family had moved out of the city. All children cannot persuade their 
parents so readily. These children suffer when transferred to the 
special school because of continual nagging at home about it. 


3. The attitude of the parents toward the placement of their 
child in a special class or school is very important. In their eagerness 
to have their child appear as bright as any other child, they often 
ruin his chances for success at anything, either by refusing to allow 
the child to attend a special school adapted to his needs or, if allow- 
ing it, by keeping up a constant nagging. This makes the child feel 
tremendously inferior and thereby causes emotional conflicts which 
complicate the conditions and have to be met when that child’s train- 
ing is being considered. 


4. The attitude of the principal and teachers of a school system 
toward the special class department of that system determine to a very 
large extent the attitude of the children assigned to the special classes 
and the attitude of the parents of those children. To my way of 
thinking, it is by far the most difficult phase of public opinion to meet 
in connection with the establishment of a special class department. 
We have the attitude that the special class is some sort of disagreeable 
place to be used as a disciplinary device to humiliate the children. 
Within the month a principal said to me, “This boy is nearly sixteen 
years old, for the short time he is to attend school he ought to be 
placed in the special class for a punishment.” 

We have the attitude on the part of some teachers that they 
must “save” a child from the special class, whereas the children aré 
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selected for the special class because of retarded intelligence, which 
few teachers, up to date, have been able to increase through training, 
We have the attitude that the special class training may be very good 
for the lower classes, but of course not suitable for the higher social 
levels, even though they be of inferior intelligence. It does not take 
long for such an idea to spread by way of the underground through 
the school or town. 


If the special class, or the special class department, is to suc- 
ceed in a given community, a correct attitude on the part of the sup- 
erintendent, principals and teachers must be developed and maintained. 
It would be out of place to suggest ways and means to develop and 
maintain this attitude. A principal said to me recently, “This unco- 
operative attitude on the part of the teachers makes too heavy a 
burden for the special class department to carry.” The teachers in 
his school are among the worst offenders. They threaten the chil- 
dren in their classes with transfer to the special classes, and they 
talk slightingly of the special class children in the street cars and 
upon every occasion. In another school, where the principal has 
excellent control of his teachers, some unpleasant remarks about the 
children in the special class reached the principal. Upon investiga- 
tion these unpleasant remarks were traced to the janitor of the build- 
ing. 

A psychiatrist told me not long ago that he was not recommend- 
ing that children who needed the special training be sent to the 
special classes because of this attitude on the part of the school work- 
ers. Thus the principals and teachers of those communities have ac- 
tually, if not deliberately, deprived many children of their opportunity 
for the kind of training which is their right and due. These princi- 
pals and teachers will have to keep these retarded and feeble-minded 
children in their schools and classes, and thus will hinder their own 
success. 


The people who would “save” the child of low mentality from 
the special class often give as their excuse that the special class they 
know is not a good one and that it does not give the child what he 
ought to get. This is no doubt often true. It probably sometimes 
happens that there are first grades, second grades or even eighth grades 
of high schools which do not give the pupils what they ought to have. 
The people will answer you and say that the special class keeps the 
children indefinitely and the pupils have no chance to get away from 
poor teaching. Why haven’t they? ‘The special class teachers have 
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no different kind of tenure than other teachers. There is no more 
reason why the special class teacher should keep her job if she is 
not doing her work than a grade teacher. That is a matter entirely 
in the hands of the supervisory officers who should be held as strictly 
accountable for the special class teachers in their schools as they are 
for the grade teachers. If the special class is not good enough for 
the children sent to it, there is but one thing to do, that is—make it 
better. 

To determine the essential characteristics of the type of educa- 
tion best adapted to mental defectives means that we must study 
these children psychologically, socially and educationally, and act on 
the knowledge gained by establishing training centers where they may 
receive the type of education best adapted to their needs. More than 
that, when we have learned to do and are ready to do it, we must 
provide a situation in the school system and in the community which 
will be favorable to the proposition that we teach these feeble-minded 
and retarded children what they should be taught. 





“Our children’s mental activities may be compared to the slow 
motion moving picture where each little action may be noted and 
studied and each little step observed. 

Adults seldom realize that things which they think simple may 
be quite complicated to a child. Frequently ja child must learn 
many steps when grown-ups think there is but one step to learn. 
For example, we ask “can this child put on its shoes and stockings ?” 
as though that were one step. As a matter of fact, putting on shoes 
and stockings is a set of difficult steps requiring much training and 
practice for many of our children. Look at them for a moment. 
The child must learn to select the right shoe for the outside, to slip 
the heel on so as not to have a wrinkle, to pull the tongue up, to 
put the laces in the hole—in the right holes—to tighten the laces, 
or to tie the knot, to tie the bow. Analyzed it becomes a series of 
difficult steps. 

In our child training we are realizing that it is probable that 
normal children are often being required to take several steps in one 
and so are missing essential elements—perhaps this accounts for so 
many “review” lessons.”—From the Director’s Report 1927. 
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Pieces of Wood 


Nancy Adams 
Department of Research, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Michael lay in his wheel chair staring without focus at the broad 
alfalfa field that was just coming into bloom. His head, seemingly 
too heavy for his slender neck, had dropped back against the pillow; 
his mouth hung open. Except for the aimless fluttering of his frail 
hands he was motionless. So he had remained since the day his 
mother left him among these crippled boys, refusing food and turn- 
ing his head away from the games about him. When he spoke it 
was to call indistinctly “Ma” and “Bye,” the two words that filled 
a desperate need. 

For all the twelve years of his short life he had been a helpless 
child; one who was unable to do anything for himself and who grew 
more and more of a problem to his perplexed and heartbroken parents. 
At the age when most children start to school, filling their days with 
twisting raffia or folding brilliant pieces of paper, he had never piled 
one block upon another. And through the summer days when up 
and down the street boys spun tops and girls borrowed clotheslines 
to make into skipping ropes, he sat patiently listening to their play. 
Because his mind was behind his years Michael may not have suffer- 
ed intensely from his helplessness. It is probable that he never grasp- 
ed fully the meaning of his condition. But through the window 
he saw children go past, some walking briskly, some running side by 
side until one pushed ahead and called out, “I won.” He realized 
that they did not know about wheel chairs and having to be fed and 
sitting still from morning until night. He talked little and unintelli- 


gibly. His gestures were few. But there was written in his eyes 


the story of patient longing and of a grievously monotonous life. 

A year ago he was brought to The Training School for tempor- 
ary observation and treatment. His complete helplessness and lack 
of mental vigor suggested that he might better be sent to the colony 
for idiots not far distant. But because his distracted parents hoped 
that here in an atmosphere of more optimistic activity Michael might 
learn to develop powers not yet displayed, it was agreed that he be 
kept for a trial period of training. He was a discouraging subject 
for he remained, even among the crippled boys with whom he lived, 
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a case apart—the least able of them all. While Joe laid aside his 
crutches and tried his healing foot on the ground and Sammy suc- 
ceeded in tying the laces of his shoe with quick fingers that once were 
useless, Michael sat watching, pitifully eager but unable to so much 
as stretch his hands out straight for the postcards his mother sent 
him. 

News of him came to the teacher of industrial arts, and looking 
up from a bench half finished, she smiled. There by the window 
was room for a wheel chair and on the shelves a dozen toys to amuse 
him and interest him. “Yes, Jim, you may bring him tomorrow. 
We'll keep him busy.” 


Next morning Michael was wheeled up the runway into the sun- 
lit workroom and his chair drawn up against the wall. By the light 
of a window near him he saw all that went on: a gimlet being driven 
into a board, a bench being smoothed off and a colored design painted 
on a box. Of all the boys in the room he alone did not have nimble 
fingers. The rest worked on hardly conscious that he was among 
them. When the teacher, speaking to him gently, put into his hands 
a piece of wood and a scrap of sandpaper he looked at them ques- 
tioningly. Timidly he brought them together and there was a scracth- 
ing sound. That slight noise, obscured by the rapping of the ham- 
mers and the singing of the saws in the busy hands of able children, 
began a new life for Michael. He was taken back to the cottage 
that afternoon. In the eyes of the boys who asked curiously, “How’d 
you like it?” he was still a limp little figure with white cheeks. But 
the teacher and all those she told recognized a new being and the 
birth of interest brought by one constructive gesture. 


He came regularly to the workroom after that, at first scratch- 
ing the same piece of wood with uncontrolled jerks and then learning 
to use a saw. To this he grew devoted and asked for it by point- 
ing it out day after day. The first pieces of wood were awkwardly 
sawed and covered with shallow, irregular cuts. By degrees his blade 
cut more smoothly and his thin fingers began to move in rhythm. At 
first he sat drooping in his chair until someone lifted him up. At 
the end of a few weeks he learned to sit straight, his back still bent 
but his head and shoulders back. 


Michael’s progress was not without interruptions. There were 
days in his school life, as there are in the freer lives of us all, when 
he grew discouraged. The dismal winter daylight dimmed the bright- 
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ness of the room, fought its way to his chair and stole away his en- 
thusiasm. Sometimes his awakening fingers relapsed to their first 
stiffness and the saw did not bite cleanly into the wood. Once for 
two weeks he did not come and when he was again able to work he 
seemed almost to have forgotten his teaching. But the hand that 
closed uncertainly on the saw handle soon grasped more firmly. It 
was on a morning four months after he first came to school that 
Michael held up three fingers and nodded his head. It was his way 
of saying, “I am going to saw three pieces all the way through.” In 
an hour and a half he cut one piece of wood an inch thick; in the 
next thirty minutes he cut a second piece. Three days afterward, 
working steadily and without interruption, he laid two more pieces on 
the table beside his chair. One job well done is like another. No 
master carver, putting down his tools and standing back to view the 
great cathedral doors which had grown into beauty under his hands, 
could have known greater pride than Michael when, at the end of 
twelve days, he reached out to touch five pegs of wood lying side 
by side. 

The other day the workshop had its annual exhibit, and if you 
had gone into the room the variety and the neatness of the work 
would have astonished you. When the friends of the School ex- 
claimed at a smoothly varnished footstool, or asked eagerly for the 
story of the cat that turned its head or the duck that opened its bill, 
the teacher smiled and answered their questions. But before they 
left the shop she led them past the benches of white wood, past the 
shelves of jointed toys and book ends to a table in the center of the 
room. Pointing to a row of rudely finished pieces of soiled wood, 
she said, “But these are my jewels.” 


Notes from the Diary 


Nov. 1. Ford had a Hallowe’en party in Robison Cottage. He 
had seven guests. Pumpkins filled with candy were the favors given 
to each boy. Tim sang a song, his own composition. 

Nov. 2. A Minstrel Show given by the Lindbergh Club under 
the direction of Mr. Harry Holden. It was a fine show and both 
the men and the boys taking part felt well repaid for their efforts 
as the hearty applause of their audience with “Tim” leading off was 
real proof of the good time which everyone was enjoying. A small 
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monetary contribution was made by the favored ones to be used in 
making up the amount needed for the purchase of a pool table for 
the Lindbergh Club boys. 


Nov. 4. Harvest Sunday. A pleasing program was prepared 
for this occasion with some fifty children taking part. The stage 
was beautifully decorated with flowers, ferns, fancy grasses, and 
autumn leaves. Prof. Johnstone conducted the exercises and express- 
ed pleasure both in his harvest of material things, flowers, fruits, 
grasses, vegetables, etc., and in his harvest of girls and boys who have 
given such good returns for their year of training. 


Nov. 7. Sunday Program repeated in the afternoon for the bene- 
fit of those who were unable to attend the Sunday service. In the 
evening a party was held for the little boys living in Branson, Mills, 
Baker, Cattell A, Maple and Babbitt cottages. 


Nov. 8. The Girls Triangle Club entertained and as a real event 
of the evening they decided upon the reception of three new mem- 
bers these to be placed on a three weeks probation period. 


Fred had a birthday party in Robison dining room. Twenty 
boys from various cottages were present. Refreshments were served, 
several boys rendered harmonica solos. 

Friday, Nov. 9. Two beautiful pictures were hung in Robison 
day room. 


Nov. 10. Our Paidalogical Staff better known as the “Feeble- 
minded Club” met at the Training School. Lunch was served for 
them at Camp Mento with a round table discussion in front of the 
big open fire place in the Lodge and was one of the real events of 
the day. 

Nov. 12. Parts for the Christmas Play “Alice in Wonderland” 
cast and the work on the individual parts started. It may be inter- 
esting to know that the girl and boy cast for Alice and the White 
Rabbit played the parts of “Hans and Greta” in last year’s play “The 
Enchanted Forest.” 


Nov. 14. Contest Entertainment. Some eighty children and six- 
teen employes taking part. Very special guests from Trenton, N. J., 
happened in and contributed very decidedly to the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. One young man trimmed a lady’s hat and thereby won a prize 
and it was a prize hat sure enough. A prize, a big bag of candy 
and peanuts was awarded to every winner in the contest. We hold 
such entertainment about three times yearly and feel that they are 
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both excellent means of training and of providing a jolly two hours 
of fun and amusement for all concerned. 

Nov. 15. A cake and candy sale for the benefit of the Triangle 
and Lindbergh Clubs was held. The sale was prepared and managed 
by the Domestic Science teacher and her classes (Educational Depart- 
ment) aided by members of the Clubs and the net proceeds of this 
sale will be used in helping both Clubs in the accomplishment of ob- 
jectives now under way—the pool table for the Lindbergh Club and 
a special outing for the Triangle Club, a trip to the Shore has been 
mentioned. 

Nov. 20. A fine radio has been given to the Robison day room. 
A large number of the boys have become enthusiastic radio fans. 

Nov. 21. Over one hundred people gathered in Upper Garrison 
Hall to participate in a real “Welcome Home,” reception for Miss 
Annie and Miss Vernon. These two faithful women after forty 
years of service in the Training School were given this wonderful 
treat, a trip to the Pacific coast and up the coast to San Francisco, 
back to the Atlantic coast via New Orleans and up this coast by 
Steamer to New York and home by train to Vineland. As they 
promise to write up a real story of their trip for publication in the 
Bulletin later on, I will leave the rest for them to tell except I wish 
to say that the party was a real surprise to them and as they were 
piloted to Upper Garrison Hall on the pretense of seeing some pic- 
tures they were unaware that moving pictures, faces of their many, 
many friends would greet them. The Traiining School is like home 
without “Mother” when these two good people go “avisiting” and 
whereas we sent them away with God speed and good wishes we 
welcomed them home with “God be praised, the folks are home 
again.” 

Nov. 29. On Thanksgiving Day Pamahasika’s Society Circus 
will pay a visit to the Training School and everyone, including the 
Colony boys, the school children and the family are all looking forward 
to this event with enthusiasm hardly to be stated on paper. 

Roast Duck! Pumpkin Pie! Trained Animals! 
What combination of words could give greater promise of joy to 
the children than these? I know—Much roast duck, many pumpkin 
pies and more trained animals. 


—A. M.N. and J. H. F. 













